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The  economic  divide  within  the  U.S.  is  growing.  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  figures  released  last  fall  revealed  that, 
in  1996,  households  in  the  top  5%  of  the  income  scale 
collected  21.4%  of  the  national  incc^me.  This  level  is 
the  highest  ever  recorded  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  30 
years  of  collecting  such  data. 

The  top  20%  of  all  households  (by  income)  earned 
nearly  as  much  as  the  bottom  80%  of  households  (49% 
vs  51%  of  national  income,  respectively).  These  figures 
are  also,  essentially,  all-time  highs. 

Income  inequality  in  the  U.S.  exceeds  that  of  14  other 
industrialized  nations,  including  Japan,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  income  gap  continues  to  grow  as  income  and 
wealth  beget  more  income  and  wealth  and  those  with 
little  of  either  fall  farther  behind.  As  the  stock  market 
has  gone  through  a  nearly  decade-long  climb,  house¬ 
holds  with  investments  have  seen  their  income  and 
wealth  increase  many-fold.  These  benefits  have 
accrued  most  markedly  for  households  earning  over 
$100,000,  among  which  84%  hold  stocks  with  a  median 
value  of  $91,000.  Households  living  at  or  close  to  the 
economic  edge  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  set 


money  aside.  Those  that  do  can  ill  afford  the  risks 
inherent  in  potentially  high-return  investments. 

The  growing  income  and  wealth  disparities  have  seri¬ 
ous  implications  for  the  well-being  of  the  U.S.  and  its 
people.  There  are  those  in  Congress  who  recognize  the 
need  for  change.  Others,  however,  continue  to  press 
for  legislation  which  benefits  the  wealthy  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Washington  Newsletter,  we  give  a 
snapshot  of  some  basic  human  needs  issues  for  which 
important  legislation  is  currently  pending.  These  are 
hunger,  homelessness,  health  care  for  elderly  persons, 
and  the  minimum  wage.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the 
involvement  of  grassroots  activists  is  vital  to  securing  a 
greater  degree  of  economic  justice  for  vulnerable  popu¬ 
lations. 

Both  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures  call  for  a  just 
and  equitable  society.  The  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the 
sojourners  are  to  be  fed.  The  naked  are  to  be  clothed. 
We  are  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  others  as  we  would 
ourselves  and  our  families.  Even  cumulative  wealth 
disparities  are  to  be  leveled  during  the  Jubilee  Year. 
This  is  a  call  we  must  heed.  ■ 
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Hunger  in  the  United  States 


The  U.S.  is  a  land  of  plenty.  Supermarket  shelves  are 
well-stocked.  Restaurants  abound.  Yet,  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  this  cornucopia  image.  People  in  the 
U.S.  are  hungry. 

Ten  million  in  the  U.S.  -  nearly  4%  of  the  population  — 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Forty  percent  are  children. 
The  majority  are  members  of  working  families.  This 
according  to  a  federal  study  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health. 

Hunger  would  be  even  more  widespread,  were  it  not 
for  emergency  feeding  programs.  According  to  Second 
Harv^est,  more  than  21  million  persons  turned  to  food 
banks,  soup  kitchens,  and  similar  programs  during 
1997.  Nearly  40%  of  these  individuals  were  from 
working  families. 

The  changing  role  of  voluntary  programs 

Traditionally,  voluntary  programs  experience  the  great¬ 
est  demands  near  the  end  of  the  month  (when  a  fami¬ 
ly's  food  stamps  have  run  out)  and  during  the  summer 
(when  eligible  children  do  not  receive  school  lunches). 
This  pattern  is  changing  as  voluntary  programs  go 
beyond  helping  families  through  short-term  crises. 

Recent  legislative  changes  have  shifted  the  burden  for 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  entire  categories  of  individ¬ 
uals  from  the  government  to  the  voluntary  sector. 
However,  voluntary  programs  cannot  meet  all  the 
needs.  According  to  Second  Harv^est,  45%  of  food  pro¬ 
grams  had  difficulty  responding  to  the  demand  last 
year  and  70,000  people  were  turned  away  when  food 
supplies  ran  out. 

Addressing  the  hunger  problem 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  hunger  problem.  But 
there  are  approaches  which,  taken  together,  can  reduce 
the  number  of  hungry  people.  Restoring  food  stamp 
eligibility  to  groups  excluded  by  the  1996  welfare  bill  is 
one  such  approach. 

The  1996  welfare  bill  pulled  the  social  safety  net  out 
from  under  documented  (legal)  immigrants.  Subse¬ 
quently,  some  protections  (Supplemental  Security 
Income  and  Medicaid  benefits)  were  restored  to  some 
groups  of  documented  immigrants. 

However,  food  stamp  eligibility  has  not  been  restored. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
welfare  law  change  affected  935,000  needy  document¬ 


ed  immigrants.  These  are  primarily  working  poor, 
elderly  and  disabled  persons,  and  children. 

Documented  immigrants  pay  taxes  and  contribute  to 
U.S.  society  in  other  ways.  Like  the  immigrants  of  ear¬ 
lier  generations,  today's  immigrants  often  must  accept 
low-wage  jobs,  even  though  they  may  have  been  well- 
educated  in  their  homeland.  Low-income  immigrants, 
like  low-income  non-immigrant  families,  live  on  the 
economic  edge  and  are  at  risk  of  crisis  when  a  job  ends 
or  a  family  member  falls  ill.  Food  stamps  help  families 
meet  the  most  basic  needs  during  crises. 

Pres.  Clinton  included  in  his  FY99  budget  proposal  a 
plan  to  restore  eligibility  to  about  730,000  documented 
immigrants.  The  estimated  cost  is  $2.43  billion  over 
five  years.  However,  the  President's  proposal  only 
identified  $930  million  (over  five  years)  in  offsetting 
spending  cuts.  Without  a  clearly  identified  funding 
source.  Congress  is  unlikely  to  approve  this  measure. 

The  Agricultural  Research  bill  (HR  2534/S  1150)  offers 
some  funds  which  could  be  used  to  restore  food  stamp 
eligibility.  $818  million  (over  five  years)  for  food  stamp 
restoration  would  come  from  $1.3  billion  in  savings 
generated  by  cuts  to  state  administrative  reimburse¬ 
ments  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

If  the  Ag  Research  bill  conference  report,  which 
includes  this  provision,  were  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote,  passage  would  be  likely.  However,  the 
bill  is  being  kept  from  the  floor  by  Sen.  Gramm  (TX) 
who  opposes  the  restoration  of  eligibility  to  document¬ 
ed  immigrants.  Prompt  action  on  the  Ag  Research  bill 
conference  report  is  crucial  because  some  members  of  the 
Senate  are  attempting  to  use  the  congressional  budget  reso¬ 
lution  process  to  earmark  the  savings  for  expanded  trans¬ 
portationfunding.  The  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  support  the  Ag  bill  if  it  does  not  restore 
significant  funding  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  specif¬ 
ically  for  documented  immigrants.  ■ 
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Homelessness 


To  be  without  a  home  or  to  live  in  fear  of  losing  one's 
home  is  a  devastating  experience  for  an  individual  or 
family.  Yet,  on  any  given  night,  750,000  persons  in 
the  U.S.  are  homeless.  Over  the  course  of  a  year, 
between  1.3  and  2.0  million  people  will  experience 
homelessness. 

Families  with  children  are  among  the  fastest-growing 
groups  within  the  homeless  population.  In  1995, 
families  with  children  constituted  approximately  40% 
of  homeless  individuals.  In  1996,  children  under  the 
age  of  18  accounted  for  27%  of  the  urban  homeless 
population. 

Homelessness  disrupts  all  aspects  of  family  life.  It 
damages  the  physical  and  emotional  health  of  family 
members.  Homelessness  interferes  with  children's 
education  and  development.  Homelessness  frequently 
separates  families. 

What  leads  to  homelessness? 

Many  factors  increase  the  likelihood  that  an  individual 
or  family  will  experience  homelessness.  Poverty  tops 
the  list.  Another  significant  factor  is  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  units  of  affordable  housing.  Domestic  violence, 
mental  illness,  and  chemical  dependency  are  all  risk 
factors  for  homelessness. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  supply  of  housing 
available  to  low-income  people  has  declined.  Afford¬ 
able  units  have  lost  way  to  abandonment,  urban 
renewal,  gentrification,  and  condominium  and  cooper¬ 
ative  conversion.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  housing 
has  risen  while  the  incomes  of  low-income  people  have 
not  kept  pace. 

Federal  housing  assistance  programs  (tenant-based 
vouchers  and  certificates,  public  housing,  and  Section  8 
rental  subsidies)  have  failed  to  prevent  homelessness. 
The  demand  for  assisted  housing  exceeds  the  supply: 
only  26%  of  those  households  eligible  for  housing 
assistance  receive  it. 

Expanding  the  availability 
of  affordable  housing 

If  homelessness  is  to  end,  sufficient  units  of  affordable 
housing  must  be  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor 
and  low-income  people.  This  should  include  both  the 


creation  of  more  affordable  housing  units  and  an 
expansion  of  the  number  of  housing  subsidies  which 
are  available. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  more  housing  subsidies,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  has  included  an  FY99  request  for  funding  for 
100,000  new  (additional)  vouchers.  50,000  would  be 
for  families  moving  from  welfare  to  work,  34,000  for 
homeless  families,  and  16,000  for  the  disabled.  This  is 
the  first  request  for  additional  vouchers  since  FY94. 

House  vote  threatens  voucher  program 

On  March  31,  the  House,  by  a  narrow  212-208  vote, 
passed  a  $2.9  billion  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Included  in  the  allocations  are  nearly  $1.8  billion  to  pay 
for  military  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bosnia 
and  $575  million  for  disaster  relief. 

Because  supplemental  appropriations  bills  are  emer¬ 
gency  in  nature,  they  do  not  require  offsetting  budget 
cuts.  However,  the  House  bill  included  such  offsets. 
Although  more  than  60%  of  the  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  will  be  used  to  fund  military  operations,  law¬ 
makers  decided  that  100“/o  of  the  offsets  should  come 
from  domestic  programs. 

$2.2  billion  is  scheduled  to  come  from  the  housing 
program,  specifically,  the  Section  8  vouchers.  If  this 
offset  is  approved  in  conference,  it  will  mean  a  loss  of 
400,000  vouchers.  Over  the  past  several  years,  cuts 
from  HUD  have  funded  $1.5  billion  in  supplemental 
appropriations.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

The  House  bill  (HR  3579)  now  must  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Senate  version  (S  1768)  which  does 
not  include  offsets. 

•  Please  contact  your  senators.  Urge  them  to 
oppose  any  offsets  from  domestic  programs  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

•  Please  contact  the  President.  Urge  him  to  veto 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
includes  domestic  program  offsets. 
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New  Threat  to  Senior  Health  Care 


In  1965,  nearly  half  of  all  elderly  persons  in  the  U.S. 
lacked  hospital  insurance.  Those  with  insurance  paid 
high  premiums  for  limited  benefits.  For  many  elderly 
persons,  access  to  acute  health  services  was  limited  by 
financial  considerations.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Medicare  program  was  launched  to  ensure  that  this 
vulnerable  population  could  access  such  services. 

The  Medicare  program  has  two  components.  Part  A 
provides  insurance  for  inpatient  hospitalization,  care 
in  a  skilled  nursing  facility,  home  health  care,  and 
hospice  care  for  the  terminally  ill.  Enrollment  for 
eligible  persons  is  automatic.  Benefits  are  funded 
primarily  through  a  payroll  tax.  Beneficiaries  are 
required  to  pay  a  deductible  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  co-pay. 

Part  B  is  supplemental  medical  insurance  which  covers 
physicians'  services,  outpatient  hospital  services,  and 
durable  medical  equipment.  Enrollment  is  voluntary. 
Beneficiaries  are  required  to  pay  a  monthly  premium,  a 
deductible,  and  a  co-pay. 

Maintaining  accessibility  for 
elderly  poor  persons 

The  median  annual  household  income  for  all  seniors 
(65  years  and  over)  in  the  U.S.  is  about  $19,000.  Limit¬ 
ing  out-of-pocket  expenses  is  thus  critical  to  ensuring 
health  care  access  for  many  Medicare  beneficiaries.  In 
the  late  1980s,  advocates  for  the  poor  worked  to  ensure 
passage  of  laws  which  restrict  the  ability  of  physicians 
who  care  for  Medicare  patients  to  increase  the  out-of- 
pocket  fees  charged  for  Medicare-covered  services. 

The  1996  Balanced  Budget  Act  (BBA)  took  a  step 
backward.  The  BBA  allows  physicians  and  Medicare- 
eligible  patients  to  enter  into  private  agreements 
regarding  fees  for  Medicare-covered  services.  Under 
such  agreements,  the  patient  pays  the  physician 
directly  out  of  her/his  own  funds  and  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  patient  submits  a  claim  to  Medicare. 

The  BBA  did  maintain  some  restrictions  to  protect 
patients  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  fraudulent 
claims.  For  example,  the  BBA  requires  physicians  who 
contract  priv^ately  with  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  patient  with  a  written  contract  before  provid¬ 
ing  the  services.  The  BBA  also  requires  physicians  who 


choose  to  enter  priv^ate  contracts  to  agree  not  to  file  any 
Medicare  claims  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Financial  issues  again  threaten  access 

Last  September,  Sen.  Kyi  (AZ)  and  Rep.  Archer  (TX) 
introduced  complementary  bills  (S  1194/HR  2497)  to 
remove  important  patient  protections.  This  legislation, 
the  "Medicare  Beneficiary  Freedom  to  Contract  Act  of 
1997,"  would  eliminate  the  two-year  bar  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  Medicare  for  physicians  who  contract  privately. 

This  change  would  have  sev^eral  important 
consequences. 

•  Any  physician  could  charge  Medicare  beneficia¬ 
ries  more  than  the  Medicare  reimbursement  levels 
-  so  long  as  he /she  provides  a  written  contract.  If 
all  physicians  in  a  community  were  to  do  so,  ser¬ 
vices  could  be  priced  beyond  the  reach  of  poor 
beneficiaries.  The  Medicare  card  could  become 
worthless.  So  could  Medigap  policies. 

•  A  physician  could  charge  higher  fees  for  some  but 
not  all  services.  A  patient  whose  physician  has 
been  accepting  Medicare  reimbursement  might,  at 
a  time  of  acute  illness,  be  informed  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  that  a  necessary  test  or  treatment  will  cost 
more  than  Medicare  pays. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  have  many  co-spon¬ 
sors  and  enjoy  the  support  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  These  bills  could  easily  be  attached  as 
amendments  to  other  legislation.  A  recent,  non-bind¬ 
ing  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  has  demonstrated 
a  very  narrow  majority  favoring  the  Kyi  bill.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Grassroots  opposition  to  the  Kyi/ Archer  bill 
(S  1194 /HR  2497)  is  critically  needed.  Please  con¬ 
tact  your  senators,  in  particular.  If  they  are  co¬ 
sponsors,  urge  them  to  withdraw  their  support.  If 
they  have  not  signed  on,  thank  them  for  standing 
up  for  elderly  persons,  particularly  those  who  are 
poor.  Please  urge  them  to  oppose  publically  the 
Kyi/ Archer  bill. 
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Raising  the  Minimum  Wage 


Sen.  Kennedy  (MA)  and  Rep.  Bonior  (MI)  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1998  (S  1805/ 
HR  3510).  The  bill  would  increase  the  minimum  wage 
from  $5.15  to  $6.15/hr  over  two  years,  beginning  in 
1999“^.  This  increase  would  benefit  the  12  million 
workers  currently  earning  less  than  $6.15  an  hour.  An 
additional  8  million  workers  earning  between  $6.15 
and  $7.15  are  also  expected  to  see  some  increase  in 
wages  as  a  result  of  raising  the  minimum  wage. 

Why  another  hike  in  the  minimum  wage? 

Congress  just  raised  the  minimum  wage  by  $0.90 /hr 
(from  $4.25  to  $4.75/hr  on  10/1/96,  then  to  $5.15/hr 
on  9/1/97).  Why  should  low-wage  earners  get  anoth¬ 
er  salary  hike? 

The  minimum  wage  steadily  lost  buying  power 
through  the  1980s.  During  the  1960s  and  '70s,  the  min¬ 
imum  wage,  in  constant  (1997)  dollars,  averaged  about 
$6 /hr.  However,  by  1989,  the  minimum  wage  was 
worth  only  $4.32 /hr.  The  recent  increase  to  $5.15 /hr 
has  thus  not  fully  restored  the  value  lost  during  the 
1980s.  At  the  current  inflation  rate,  the  existing  mini¬ 
mum  wage  will,  by  2001,  be  worth  only  $4.66  in  con¬ 
stant  dollars. 

Won't  a  minimum  wage  hike 
mainly  benefit  teenagers? 

Workers  who  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  or  slightly 
above  represent  10%  of  the  workforce,  or  12  million 
workers.  74%  are  adults  and  60%  are  women. 

They  include  child  care  workers,  home  health  care 
providers,  teacher's  aides,  and  workers  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  hotel  industries. 

U.S.  Census  Bureau  statistics  reveal  that  36.5  million 
persons  in  the  U.S.  (13.7%  of  the  population)  live 
below  the  federal  poverty  line  (FPL).  Many  of  these 
people  are  working  full-time,  minimum  wage  jobs. 

For  example,  a  single  parent  with  two  children  who 
works  full-time,  year-round  at  the  present  minimum 
wage  earns  $10,700/ year,  $1,600  less  than  the  FPL. 

57%  of  the  gains  of  the  minimum  wage  increase  are 
expected  to  go  to  working  families  in  the  bottom  40 
percent  of  the  income  scale. 


*  Earlier  versions  of  this  legislation  proposed  greater 
increases  spread  over  longer  time  periods. 


The  1996  welfare  legislation  was  intended  to  move 
families  from  welfare  to  work.  Many  of  the  adults  in 
such  families  have  limited  education  and  work  skills 
and  are  likely  to  end  up  in  minimum  wage  jobs.  An 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  essential  to  helping 
these  families  move  beyond  poverty. 

Won't  a  minimum  wage 
increase  unemployment? 

Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  show 
that  the  recent  2-step  minimum  wage  increase  was  not 
associated  with  increased  unemployment.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  has  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  in  24  years. 

Teen  employment  data  provide  a  more  sensitive  mea¬ 
sure  of  how  a  minimum  wage  increase  affects  jobs. 
Many  teens  work  at  minimum  wage  jobs.  If  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  increase  specifically  causes  loss  of  low- 
wage  jobs,  this  should  be  reflected  in  increased  teen 
unemployment  rates.  BLS  data  show  that,  over  the 
period  from  September  1996  through  January  1998,  the 
teen  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  over  16%  to  14% 
while  the  number  of  employed  teens  rose  from  6  to  7 
million. 

It's  a  matter  of  economic  justice 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  U.S.  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families.  A  full-time  minimum  wage 
worker  will  earn  an  additional  $2,000  annually.  For 
families  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale,  this  extra 
money  can  make  it  easier  (or  even  possible)  to  pay 
the  rent  and  utilities  and  put  food  on  the  table  and 
take  the  kids  to  a  doctor. 

FCNL  holds  that  "all  persons  should  receive  income 
adequate  to  maintain  health  and  dignity"  and  that 
"jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage"  should  be  "available  for 
everyone".  Raising  the  minimum  wage  is  essential  to 
achieve  these  goals.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  contact  your  senators  and  representative. 
Urge  them  to  cosponsor  the  Fair  Minimum 
Wage  Act  (S  1805/HR  3510). 
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Religious  Freedom  in  Our  Communities 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof..." 

First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 

"To  secure  the  people's  right  to  acknowledge  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience:  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  establish  any  official  religion,  but  the  people's  right  to  pray  and  to  recognize  their  religious  beliefs,  heritage,  or  tradi¬ 
tions  on  public  property,  including  schools,  shall  not  be  infringed.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  require  any 
person  to  join  in  prayer  or  other  religious  activity,  prescribe  school  prayers,  discriminate  against  religion,  or  deny  equal  access 
to  a  benefit  on  account  of  religion."  HJ.  Res.  78 


The  words  of  the  First  Amendment  have,  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  protected  religious  liberty  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  U.S.  They  undergird  this  country's  rich  tra¬ 
dition  of  religious  freedom. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Amendment  (H.J.  Res.  78), 
introduced  by  Rep.  Istook  (OK)  would  modify  the  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment. 
While  the  language  of  H.J.  Res.  78  sounds  benign,  the 
implications  of  these  changes  could  profoundly  affect 
religious  liberty  for  many  in  the  U.S. 

The  statement  that  "the  people's  right  to  pray  and  to 
recognize  their  religious  beliefs,  heritage,  or  traditions 
on  public  property,  including  schools,  shall  not  be 
infringed"  is  intended  to  permit  organized  and  official¬ 
ly-sanctioned  prayers  and  other  religious  observances. 

Who  would  determine  the  form  of  officially-sanctioned 
prayers  and  observances?  It  could  not  be  school  or 
other  officials.  ("Neither  the  U.S.  nor  any  State 
shall... prescribe  prayer  or  other  religious  activity"). 

Wording  of  prayers  and  decisions  about  observances 
would  thus  be  left  to  members  of  the  community  and 
would,  presumably,  reflect  the  sense  of  the  majority. 
The  sensitivities  of  persons  of  minority  faiths  (in  that 
community)  could  be  ignored. 

•  Believers  whose  faiths  are  not  Christian  would 
find  praying  "in  the  Name  of  Jesus"  troubling. 

•  Christian  parents  in  a  predominantly  Buddhist 


neighborhood  might  be  distressed  to  find  their 
children  learning  prayers  to  Buddha. 

•  Protestants  could  be  offended  by  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mother. 

The  provision  that  no  one  shall  be  required  to  partici¬ 
pate  does  not  resolve  the  problem.  Children  often  feel 
acutely  isolated  when  they  must  ask  to  be  excused 
from  an  activity  in  which  most  of  their  peers  are 
involved. 

Moreover,  once  the  majority  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  determine  the  form  of  religious  observance  in  the 
public  arena,  we  can  anticipate  that  the  frictions  and 
rivalries  between  different  faiths  within  some  commu¬ 
nities  will  increase. 

Finally,  the  statement  that  "Neither  the  U.S.  nor  any 
State  shall.. .deny  equal  access  to  a  benefit  on  account  of 
religion"  is  intended  to  permit  taxpayer  dollars  to  be 
used  to  fund  schools  and  other  institutions  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  pervasively  religious.  In  addition  to 
creating  religious  conflict,  this  provision  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  vouchers.  It  would  permit  scarce 
dollars  to  be  channeled  from  public  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  (as  well  as  to  other  religious  institu¬ 
tions  and  programs).  The  system  of  public  education 
needs  more,  not  less,  support. 

The  existing  First  Amendment  strikes  a  delicate  bal¬ 
ance.  It  affirms  the  right  of  each  individual  to  express 
her/his  religious  beliefs.  It  protects  members  of  minor¬ 
ity  faiths  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  practices  of 
the  predominant  faith.  It  ensures  that  the  government 
does  not  become  entangled  with  religious  expression. 
H.J.  Res.  78  would  destroy  that  balance.  ■ 


You  Can  Help! 

Contact  your  representative.  Urge  her/him  to 
oppose  H.J.  Res.  78,  the  Istook  Religious  Freedom 
Amendment. 


A  Gift  for  New  Graduates 

Give  graduating  seniors  a  window  into  the  world 
of  public  policy!  Send  them  the  monthly  FCNL 
Washington  Newsletter  and  the  quarterly  Indian 
Report  for  a  year  by  making  a  donation  in  their 
name  to  FCNL.  (These  publications  are  sent  free 
upon  request.  A  donation  of  $35  or  more  is  appre¬ 
ciated!)  A  card  will  be  sent  to  the  graduate  inform¬ 
ing  her/him  that  the  publications  will  be  coming  as 
a  gift  from  you. 
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•  Homelessness . .G-845-DOM 

•  FCNL  letter  to  Sen.  Kennedy  in  support  of  the  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Act . L-846-lX)M 

O^- . 


Freedom  from  Religious  Discrimination 
in  the  Workplace 


Contemporary  Quakers  are  unlikely  to  experience 
workplace  discrimination  based  on  their  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  However,  for  people  of  other 
faiths,  the  workplace  is  not  always  tolerant. 

People  whose  religion  places  distinctive  demands  on 
their  appearance  or  religious  observance  sometimes 
face  discrimination.  Common  sources  of  difficulty 
include  the  wearing  of  certain  items  of  clothing  or 
beards  and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  or  other 
holy  days. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  religion  (Title  VII).  Regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (1967)  and  by  an  amendment  to  Title  VII 
(Sec.  701(j),  1972)  clarified  the  nature  of  the  protection 
which  Title  VII  offered. 

"Religion"  encompassed  all  aspects  of  religious  obser¬ 
vance  and  practice,  as  well  as  belief.  An  employer  was 
expected  to  accommodate  the  religious  obser\'ance  or 
practice  of  an  employee  or  prospective  employee  iniless 
so  doing  would  cause  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the 
employer's  business  ("reasonable  accommodation"). 

However,  in  1977,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  narrowly 
interpreted  Sec.  701  (j).  The  Court  ruled  that  anything 
beyond  a  minimal  effort  would  constitute  undue  hard¬ 
ship  for  the  employer.  Subsequent  rulings  further  nar¬ 
rowed  the  protections  from  religious  discrimination 
provided  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

As  a  result  of  these  court  decisions,  religiously- 
observ^ant  individuals  of  diverse  faiths  have  faced 
termination  of  employment  in  situations  where  their 
religious  obser\^ances  might  have  been  easily 
accommodated.  The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
to  overturn  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  has 
further  weakened  the  protections  for  religiously 
observant  individuals. 


The  Workplace  Religious  Freedom  Act  (WRFA, 

S  1124/HR  2948)  is  intended  to  restore  the  protection 
from  religious  discrimination  which  Sec.  701  (j)  provid¬ 
ed.  WRFA  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sens. 
Kerry  (MA)  and  Coats  (IN)  and  in  the  House  by  Reps. 
Goodling  (PA)  and  Nadler  (NY). 

WRFA  would  retain  the  "undue  hardship"  standard.  It 
would  not  require  an  employer  to  provide  an  accom¬ 
modation  if  that  meant  that  the  employee  could  not 
perform  essential  functions  of  the  job.  The  employer 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  additional  wages  or  ben¬ 
efits  to  employees  who  request  schedule  changes  as  a 
reasonable  accommodation. 

However  WRFA  would  require  that  an  arrangement 
which  is  proposed  as  a  "reasonable  accommodation" 
be  one  which  actually  removes  the  conflict.  WRFA 
would  also  make  it  clear  that  an  employer  has  an 
obligation  to  make  a  real  effort  to  arrive  at  an  accom¬ 
modation.  WRFA  would  end  a  .practice  in  which  some 
employers  have  forbidden  employees  to  use  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes  personal  leave  time  which  is  available 
for  other,  secular  purposes. 

FCNL  supports  the  Workplace  Religious  Freedom  Act. 
As  people  of  faith,  we  respect  the  call  of  conscience  to 
be  faithful  to  deeply-held  beliefs.  We  believe  that 
WRFA  will  help  to  protect  members  of  minority  faiths 
from  religious-based  discrimination  without  violating 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  write  to  your  senators  and  representative. 
Urge  them  to  co-sponsor  S  1124  and  HR  2948. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Barbara 
Ginsburg,  Florence  Kimball,  Susan  Mers.  Ned 
Stowe,  Joe  Volk,  and  Steve  Zimmerman. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail¬ 
ings. Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  .3(X)  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Tobacco  Legislation:  A  Challenge 


Friends  have  long  viewed  the  use  of  tobacco  as  incon¬ 
sistent  both  with  a  healthy  lifestyle  and  with  respectful 
treatment  of  our  bodies  as  temples  of  God's  spirit. 
Consistent  with  this  view,  FCNL  advocates  reforms  in 
national  health  care  policy  which  include  prevention  of 
tobacco  abuse. 

One  might,  then,  expect  FCNL  to  be  working  to  secure 
passage  of  the  tobacco  legislation  which  is  emerging 
from  Congress.  Yet,  we  are  not  doing  so  because  the 
centerpiece  of  such  legislation  seriously  challenges 
other  aspects  of  FCNL  policy. 

The  tobacco  tax 

Efforts  to  reduce  youth  smoking  are  linked  to  a 
substantial  tax  on  cigarettes:  $1.50/pack  has  been 
suggested. 

How  much  such  a  tax  would  reduce  youth  smoking 
is  not  known.  High  school  students  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  give  them  cars  will  likely  not  be  priced 
out  of  cigarettes.  The  impact  on  poor  teenagers 
remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  expectation  that  a 
hefty  hike  in  the  cigarette  tax  will  substantially 
reduce  adult  smoking.  On  the  contrary,  the 
expectation  is  that  the  tobacco  tax  will  be  a 
significant  source  of  federal  revenue. 

Such  a  tax  will  fall  more  heavily  on  poor  smokers  than 
on  wealthy  ones  and  thus  is  "regressive."  (Consider 
the  impact  on  two  two-pack-a-day  smokers,  one  earn¬ 
ing  $25,000/yr,  the  other  earning  $75,000/yr.)  FCNL 
advocates  raising  revenues  through  a  progressive  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation. 


Funding  for  many  worthy  programs  has  been  linked  to 
tobacco  revenues.  However,  once  programs  become 
dependent  on  a  "sin  tax,"  government  needs  to  protect 
and  even  promote  the  vice  in  order  to  maintain  the 
revenue  flow.  This  has  happened  in  states  which  pro¬ 
mote  lotteries  and/or  gambling  as  a  means  to  fund 
education,  services  for  the  elderly,  and  other  programs 
which  should  properly  be  supported  through  general 
revenues.  FCNL  believes  that  government  should  not 
make  itself  fiscally  dependent  on  harmful  practices. 

No  attention  has  been  paid  to  possible  down-stream 
effects  of  a  substantial  tobacco  tax  hike.  Will  this  lead 
to  increased  juvenile  crime,  particularly  by  youth 
priced  out  of  the  cigarette  market?  Will  the  tobacco  tax 
promote  an  illicit  market  in  tobacco  products  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  especially  those  who  have  difficulty  paying 
the  higher  price,  seek  to  satisfy  an  addiction? 

FCNL  supports  the  goal  of  reducing  smoking  among 
youth  and  adults.  Regulating  tobacco  product  adver¬ 
tising  and  promoting  tobacco  cessation  programs  are 
two  approaches  which  do  not  entail  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  a  tobacco  tax  hike.  ■ 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items  from 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so,  please  include 
the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Nezvsietter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a  copy  with  a 
brief  note  indicating  how /where  the  item  was  used  and  the 
approximate  numbers  of  copies  distributed. 


